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CHAPTER  I 

THE  MANY-SIDED  ROOSEVELT 

Franklin   Delano  Roosevelt,  1882-1945 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  flood  of  books  to  be  written 
about  President  Roosevelt  has  barely  started  to  pour  forth. 
There  will  be  many  more,  from  family,  political  associate, 
friend  and  foe.  Nor  will  they  all  agree,  for,  says  Jonathan 
Daniels,  "Not  all  those  close  to  Roosevelt  saw  the  same  man." 
And  Frances  Perkins  says,  "Franklin  Roosevelt  was  not  a  simple 
man  ...  he  was  the  most  complicated  human  being  I  ever  knew." 

The  two  books  chosen  for  this  program  show  Roosevelt  from 
two  quite  different  points  of  view.  Frances  Perkins  had  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  as  she  was  a  close  political  associate  from 
the  days  of  his  New  York  Governorship,  when  she  was  the  In- 
dustrial Commissioner  for  the  State,  down  to  the  end,  when 
she  was  still  Secretary  of  Labor,  staying  on  at  his  insistence  de- 
spite her  requests  to  resign.  She  sums  up,  "The  core  of  Roose- 
velt's character  was  viability — a  capacity  for  living  and  grow- 
ing that  remained  to  his  dying  day.  It  accounts  for  his  rise  from 
a  rather  unpromising  young  man  to  a  great  man — not  merely  a 
President,  but  a  man  who  so  impressed  himself  upon  his  time 
that  he  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  will  be  loved  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  and  social  justice  long  after  his  works  have  passed 
away." 

Ross  Mclntire,  who  was  Roosevelt's  physician  throughout 
his  years  in  the  White  House,  has  written  a  medically  document- 
ed and  at  the  same  time  often  moving  book  of  recollections 
about  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  President's  physical  mechanism 
simply  wore  out ;  that  he  was  repeatedly  told  that  rest  was  im- 
perative, but  his  Dutch  stubbornness  asserted  itself.  No  one 
could  dominate  him. 

Admiral  Mclntire,  with  no  political  bias,  goes  behind  closed 
doors  to  show  not  only  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  startling 
legislative  and  political  policies  of  the  Administration  as  they 
evolved  in  Roosevelt's  mind;  but  also  of  the  world-changing 
events  at  Casablanca,  Quebec,  Yalta,  as  seen  through  the  Presi- 
dent's eyes. 
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Yet  the  physician  dismisses  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
New  Deal,  social  security,  collective  bargaining,  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  victories  over  Germany  and  Japan  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  to  say  that  Roosevelt's  real  monu- 
ment is  what  he  did  at  Warm  Springs  to  carry  forward  the 
fight  against  infantile  paralysis. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Roosevelt  I  Knew,  by  Frances  Perkins 

The  Man:  First  impressions — Wilson  era — Through  the  valley. 
The  State:  The  Governor — His  family — His  personality. 
The  Nation:  Political  growth — New  Deal  and  its  branches — Labor. 
The  World:  The  war  years — Last  months. 

The  Author:  Through  reading  her  book  we  come  to  have  a  juster 
estimate  of  Frances  Perkins,  her  very  real  ability  and  accomplishments. 

2.  White  House  Physician,  by  Ross  T.  Mclntire 

Reason  for  writing — Roosevelt's  medical  history — Duties  of  White 
House  physician. 

Aftermath — 1944  campaign — Yalta. 
F.  D.  R.  as  patient— "Kitchen  Cabinets'— Third  Term. 
Atlantic  Charter — Operation  Torch — Casablanca — Teheran. 
The  load  takes  toll. 

Additional  Reading: 

As  He  Saw  It,  by  Elliott  Roosevelt 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  by  Alden  Hatch 
Journey  Through  My  Years,  by  James  M.  Cox 
Starling  of  the  White  House,  by  Edmund  W.  Starling 
Reilly  of  the  White  House,  by  Michael  F.  Rilley 


CHAPTER  II 


ENGLISH  WRITERS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  1811-1863 
Fanny  Burney,  1752-1840 
Jane  Austen,  1775-1817 

Charlotte,  1816-1855,  and  Emily,  1818-1848,  Bronte 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  1806-1861 
George  Eliot,  1819-1880 

How  many  people  today  read  Thackeray,  or  George  Eliot,  or 
any  other  of  Laura  Hinkley's  Ladies  of  Literature?  Probably 
Jane  Austen  is  the  most  popular,  then  Emily  Bronte  with 
Wuthering  Heights,  some  of  Mrs.  Browning's  love  poems  and 
sonnets.  But  as  for  the  others,  even  Charles  Dickens  lives  on  in 
only  a  couple  of  novels.  Quote  Sairey  Gamp  or  Mr.  Mantalini 
to  anyone  under  forty,  and  you  will  be  met  with  an  uncompre- 
hending stare.  Yet  people  keep  on  writing  about  these  authors, 
especially  the  Brontes,  their  books  are  reissued  in  reprint  edi- 
tions, and  perhaps  they  may  know  some  future  renaissance 
akin  to  Anthony  Trollope's  in  recent  years.  At  least  one  com- 
plaint against  these  older  writers  seems  voided  at  present.  No  one 
who  could  plough  through  the  thousands  of  pages  of  some  of  our 
best-selling  historical  novels  could  with  any  justice  pass  up 
Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  on  the  score  of  long-windedness. 

There  have  been  few  biographies  or  sketches  of  Thackeray, 
partly  because  he  told  his  writing  daughter,  Lady  Ritchie,  that 
he  wanted  none.  Lionel  Stevenson's  Showman  of  Vanity  Fair 
is  both  a  sympathetic  and  well-informed  account  of  the  novelist, 
and  a  vivid  picture  of  literary  and  fashionable  society  in  mid- 
nineteenth-century  London,  Paris,  and  the  United  States.  Thack- 
eray's life  was  a  sad  one,  but  he  struggled  gallantly  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  two  daughters  and  feeble-minded  wife;  he  had 
his  enjoyable  moments  as  tourist,  clubman  and  lecturer.  The 
American  tours  are  particularly  engaging,  and  the  whole  book 
is  enlivened  by  Thackeray's  own  amusing  drawings. 

Miss  Hinkley  does  not  add  much  that  is  new  in  her  six 
sketches,  but  her  book  is  very  pleasant  reading  for  all  that. 
We  may  have  forgotten  how  hard  it  was  for  women  writers  a 
hundred  years  ago,  how  they  were  looked  down  upon,  com- 
pelled to  seek  anonymity — or  pseudonymity — how  grudgingly 
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recognized.  Here  their  contributions  are  appraised  in  the  light 
of  their  own  world,  there  are  shrewd  and  suggestive  compari- 
sons of  one  with  another,  which  include  their  length  of  lives, 
respective  degree  of  good  looks,  environments,  families,  and 
their  love  affairs  (if  any.) 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Showman  of  Vanity  Fair,  by  Lionel  Stevenson 

Waif  from  India — Cambridge  undergraduate. 

Grand  Duchy  to  law  office — Journalist  and  art  student. 

Marriage — Clubs — Punch. 

Trips  abroad — Articles — Barry  Lyndon. 

Bulwer — Dickens — Charlotte  Bronte — Carlyle. 

Background  and  brief  description  of  each  novel. 

Trips  to  America — Lectures. 

Financial  success — Poor  health — Death. 

2.  Ladies  of  Literature,  by  Laura  L.  Hinkley 

Fanny  Burney:   The  Burneys — Evelina — Fame   and  friendship — 
Courts  and  cottages. 

Jane  Austen :  Charmer — Observer — Writer — Creator. 
Charlotte  Bronte:  Angria — Brussels — The  novels. 
Emily  Bronte:  Gondals — Wuthering  Heights — Finale. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning:  Family  Husband — Poetry. 

George  Eliot:  The  call  of  duty — Reason — Love — Humanity. 

Additional  Reading; 

A  Victorian  Album,  Some  Novelists  of  the  Period*,  by  Lucy  P.  Stebbins 
The  Brontes:  Charlotte  and  Emily,  by  Laura  L.  Hinkley 


CHAPTER  III 

NEW  WORLD  DYNASTIES 

The  Lowells  of  Massachusetts,  1639- 
The  Randolphs  of  Virginia,  1642- 
The  Wallaces  of  Iowa,  1823- 

"The  Lowells  and  Their  Seven  Worlds,"  Ferris  Greenslet  tells 
us,  "is  not  so  much  the  success  story  of  a  family  as  a  chronicle 
play  of  New  England  history  for  three  centuries,  seen  through 
the  family's  eyes  and  dramatized  in  its  actions."  From  old  Perci- 
val's  first  look  toward  the  legendary  New  England  coast  in  1639, 
to  the  new  Percival's  first  look  through  ground  and  polished 
glass  toward  an  unseen  planet  in  1908,  the  seven  eras  of  Ameri- 
can history  unfold  with  a  vigor  and  color  worthy  of  the  family 
which  made  its  mark  on  them.  Ministers,  soldiers,  scholars, 
lawyers  and  poets,  they  figured  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  New  England  industry,  in  international  commerce  and 
culture,  in  the  Victorian  world  of  scholarship  and  philanthropy, 
and  in  the  New  World  of  discovery. 

The  Randolphs  played  a  leading  part  in  the  life  of  their  state 
of  Virginia  from  the  early  days  of  colonization  on  through  the 
Civil  War,  though  they  reached  their  peak  of  eminence  and  in- 
fluence in  Peyton  Randolph  of  the  third  generation,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  John  Randolph,  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia,  who  stayed  faithful  to  the  British 
Crown.  This  was  the  period,  just  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  of  paternalistic,  patrician  dominance,  best  suited  to  the 
qualities  of  the  Randolphs,  in  Dr.  Eckenrode's  opinion.  Though 
he  lays  claim  to  no  genius  in  those  of  the  Randolph  name,  Ran- 
dolph blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  nearly  all  the  Virginia  im- 
mortals, notably  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall  and  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

The  Randolphs  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  family,  but 
also  with  the  social  life  in  Williamsburg,  descriptions  of  family 
homes  and  plantations,  of  Civil  War  Richmond — in  short,  of 
the  Virginia  that  molded  the  family  and  was  molded  by  it.  The 
gracious  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  their  leading  people,  lives 
again. 

Russell  Lord's  Wallaces  of  Iowa  is  ostensibly  a  chronicle  of 
the  three  Wallaces — Uncle  Henry,  founder  of  what  became  WaU 
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lace's  Farmer,  Harry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
Harding  and  Coolidge,  and  the  controversial  Henry  Wallace  of 
our  day.  But  actually  it  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  its  development  from  1870  to  the 
present  time,  of  the  dirt  farmers,  editors,  preachers,  agricul- 
tural-college experts  and  legislators,  who  expanded  the  country 
life  of  that  section  and  battled  against  urban  industrialism  to 
give  agriculture  the  dominance  it  has  finally  won  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

If  the  Lowells  represent  in  American  life  the  aristocracy  of 
the  intellect,  the  Randolphs  the  aristocracy  of  the  patrician 
ruler,  the  Wallaces  are  no  less  worthy  to  stand  in  their  company 
as  exponents  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  soil. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Lowells  and  Their  Seven  Worlds,  by  Ferris  Greenslet 

The  New  World:  Old  Percival,  The  Reverend  John. 
Revolution:  Judge,  Boston  after  '76. 
The  Turbid  Time:  Century's  end,  Travels. 

Periclean  Age:  John  Lowell  of  Roxbury,  Cabot-Jackson  line,  Hig- 
ginson-Amory,  Russell-Spence. 
Civil  War  and  after. 

New  World  again:  Guy,  Amy,  Lawrence. 
Comparison  of  Adamses  and  Lowells. 

2.  The  Randolphs:  the  Story  of  a  Virginia  Family,  by  H.  J.  Eckenrode 

The  background — The  Founder — The  Knight. 
Virginia  of  the  Randolphs. 
Two  brothers — Revolutionary  War. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  weak  strain. 

The  Censor — Governors  and  homes. 
The  Randolphs  and  Democracy. 

3.  The  Wallaces  of  Iowa,  by  Russell  Lord 

Spring  Mount — Seminary  Veal — Civil  War. 
Winterset — Agriculturist — Land  Grant  Colleges. 
The  Homestead — Wallace's  Farmer. 

Harry  Wallace — First  World  War — Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Reaping  the  whirlwind — Outsiders. 
Henry  A. — When  the  New  Deal  was  new. 
Displacements  and  departures. 
Into  the  Nineteen-Forties. 
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Additional  Reading: 

Biography  of  Percival  Lowell,  by  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 

Amy  Lowell,  by  S.  Foster  Damon 

The  Adams  Family,  by  James  Truslow  Adams 

Randolph  of  Roanoke,  by  Gerald  Johnson 

The  Young  Jefferson;  Jefferson  in  Power;  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
by  Claude  G.  Bowers 

The  Lees  of  Virginia,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick 

Century  of  the  Common  Man;  Democracy  Reborn;  Sixty  Million  Jobs, 
by  Henry  A.  Wallace 


CHAPTER  IV 


AMERICA'S  BEST 

Thomas  W.  Lamont,  1870 — 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  1880— 

These  two  widely  divergent  books  have  one  theme  in  common— 
a  sense  of  home.  Thomas  Lamont,  from  the  lofty  desk  of  a 
Morgan  partner  looks  back  through  the  years  to  his  youth  in  a 
Methodist  parsonage  ii?.  the  Hudson  valley.  His  memories  of 
family  and  community,  of  church,  chores,  and  his  father's  li- 
brary, have  much  of  the  charm  which  made  Clarence  Day's 
Life  With  Father  memorable.  His  letters  from  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  about  the  food  and  the  state  of  his  clothes  and  the 
great  football  game,  are  equally  engaging. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  a  home  in  connection  with 
an  Army  officer,  and  yet  Mrs.  Marshall's  book,  Together,  is  per- 
vaded by  the  efforts  and  accomplishment  of  the  officer's  wife 
in  establishing  some  sort  of  intimate  surroundings,  whatever 
may  be  the  barracks  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Beyond  the 
present  she  looks  forward  to  a  constantly  deferred  life,  alone 
and  together,  in  their  own  homes  at  Leesburg  and  Pinehurst. 
The  book  closes  with  General  Marshall's  summons  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  go  to  China  as  his  Special  Ambassadorial  En- 
voy. We  are  glad  that  at  that  time  Mrs.  Marshall  did  not  know 
what  the  future  held  in  store  for  them ! 

Her  book  is  both  a  character  study  of  a  brilliant  man,  who 
grows  in  national  stature  and  personal  responsibilities  from 
Commandant  of  C.C.C.  camps  to  General  of  the  Army;  and  an 
intimate  picture  of  the  woman's  side  of  Army  life,  of  social 
functions  and  war  work  and  official  Washington.  Implicit 
throughout  is  a  beautiful  love  story. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  My  Boyhood  in  a  Parsonage,  by  Thomas  W.  Lamont 
Birthplace — Parents. 

Life  in  a  Methodist  parsonage:  Conversion,  The  Lord's  Day,  Dona- 
tion Parties,  Prayers. 

Some  bookshelves — Reading. 

The  family — Methodism — Brother  and  sister — Uncle  Henry. 
Prep  school — Letters  home. 
Four  years  at  Harvard. 
Journalism  in  the  Gay  Nineties. 
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2.  Together,  by  Katherine  Tupper  Marshall 
Meeting  in  Columbus — Marriage. 
Early  posts — Jones — Blown  into  Washington. 
Chief  of  Staff — To  Brazil,  responsibilities  and  anecdotes. 
Life  at  Fort  Myer. 
"Order"  to  V.  M.  I.  football  game. 

1941,  domestic  and  official. 

1942,  "darkest,  most  humiliating  and  bloodiest  in  our  history." 
Christmas,  1943— Death  of  Allen. 


Additional  Reading: 

Linden  on  the  Saugus  Branch,  by  Elliot  Paul 
Marshall:  Citizen  Soldier,  by  William  Frye 


CHAPTER  V 


ETHEL  AND  BEATRIX 

Ethel  Smyth,  1858-1944 
Beatrix   Potter,  1866-1943 

The  old-fashioned  names  of  these  two  women  are  a  key  to 
their  generation  but  not  to  their  characters.  Preeminent  in 
their  fields  as  musician  and  artist,  they  are  unique  in  character 
and  personality,  wholly  apart  from  their  art. 

An  eminent  critic — Ernest  Newman — has  called  Dame 
Ethel  Smyth's  memoirs  "one  of  the  half-dozen  best  autobiog- 
raphies in  the  English  language."  She  was  an  Englishwoman, 
a  composer  of  the  highest  quality  ever  achieved  by  a  woman, 
the  only  one  to  have  written  an  opera  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan. She  wrote  other  operas,  a  number  of  songs,  a  Mass, 
much  instrumental  music,  and  "March  of  the  Women,"  the 
fighting  tune  of  the  suffragists  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 
Indeed  she  was  right  in  there  marching  and  going  to  jail  along 
with  the  militants ! 

The  great  interest  of  her  book,  however,  lies  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  years  of  training  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Leipzig, 
where  she  became  a  friend  of  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Grieg, 
Clara  Schumann,  and  many  others  of  that  brilliant  group  which 
constituted  Germany's  Golden  Age  in  music.  Some  she  loved, 
others  she  did  not  like,  but  all  are  vividly  presented  against  the 
backdrop  of  a  pleasant  era  that  is  gone  forever. 

Few  lives  have  been  more  jealously  hidden  from  the  public 
eye  than  Beatrix  Potter's.  Even  in  old  age,  when  she  had  long 
been  famous,  and  the  children  of  two  generations  had  been 
brought  up  on  Peter  Rabbit,  Squirrel  Nutkin,  Mrs.  Tiggy  Win- 
kle, and  all  her  other  nursery  masterpieces,  she  preferred  to 
remain  unknown,  and  behind  the  everyday  character  of  a  Lake- 
land farmer — crusty,  humorous,  locally  formidable — to  conceal 
the  artist. 

When  she  died  in  1943  no  one,  not  even  her  husband,  knew 
the  whole  story  of  her  life.  Her  lonely  Victorian  childhood,  her 
struggles  for  independence,  her  first  unhappy  love-affair  and 
later  happy  marriage,  the  accidental  influences  that  developed 
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her  genius — all  this  is  here  told  for  the  first  time  by  Margaret 
Lane.  It  is  a  fully  rounded  picture  of  an  original  and  very  English 
individual. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Impressions  That  Remained,  by  Ethel  Smyth 

The  Smyth  Family  Robinson — Father,  mother,  sisters. 
Early  musical  tendencies — Governesses — Leipzig  project. 
Germany  in  1877 — Leipzig  society — Masters. 
The  Herzogenbergs — Wachs — Other  friends. 
Brahms — Grieg — Other  composers. 
Winters  in  Italy. 

Friendship  with  Lisl — The  Brewsters — The  break. 
Life  goes  on — Friends  in  England. 
Musical  compositions  and  their  reception. 
Summary  of  years  beyond. 

2.  The  Tale  of  Beatrix  Potter,  by  Margaret  Lane 

Bolton  Gardens — Rupert  Potter — Lonely  childhood. 
Summer  holidays — Animal  collections — Drawings. 
Canon  Rawnsley — Birth  of  Peter  Rabbit — Other  volumes. 
The  Warnes — Birth  and  death  of  a  love-story. 
Hill  Top  Farm — Activities  at  Sawrey. 
More  books — Sources — Their  success. 
Castle  Farm — William  Heelis — Marriage — Future  life. 
Description  and  estimate  of  Beatrix  Potter's  books. 

Additional  Reading: 

Streaks  of  Life;  Three-Legged  Tour  in  Greece;  A  Final  Burning  of  the 

Boats;  Female  Pipings  in  Eden;  As  Time  Went  On;  What  Happened 

Next,  by  Ethel  Smyth 
Our  Family  Affairs,  1867-96,  by  E.  F.  Benson;  his  novel  Dodo  contains  a 

character,  Edith  Staines,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Ethel  Smyth. 
"Peter  Rabbit"  books,  by  Beatrix  Potter.  (Show  several  of  these) 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  HAPPY  PROFESSION 

William  Allen  White,  1868-1944 
Ellery  Sedgwick,  1872- 

The  appearance  of  the  autobiography  of  William  Allen  White 
has  been  called  not  only  a  major  literary  event,  but  a  political 
and  historic  event  of  first  magnitude.  Nearly  everyone  knows 
the  story  of  the  Kansas  boy  growing  up  in  the  Middle  West  of  the 
Seventies  and  Eighties,  when  it  was  still  a  frontier.  After  a 
few  years  as  a  newspaper  reporter  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
buy  a  little  paper  in  Emporia  called  the  Gazette,  which  under  his 
ownership  became  one  of  the  most  famous  newspapers  in  the 
world,  its  editor's  views  among  the  most  sought  after.  His  po- 
litical contacts,  his  personal  friendships,  his  mingling  with  the 
world's  great  made  him  an  active  participator  in  much  of  the 
history  of  his  time,  from  his  famous  editorial  in  1896,  "What's 
the  matter  with  Kansas?",  with  which  Mark  Hanna,  McKinley's 
manager,  flooded  the  nation,  through  the  formation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Progressive  Party,  down  to  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference,  which  Mr.  White  attended. 

His  book  is  characterized  by  "its  wise  and  common  sense 
editorial  comments  on  every  phase  of  American  life,  by  its  evi- 
dent honesty  and  blunt  outspokenness,  by  its  clean  cut,  if  some- 
times caustic,  estimates  of  men  in  public  life."  It  is  the  story  of 
a  happy  man  whose  life  was  intelligent  and  full,  who  "re-creates 
with  something  more  than  the  artistry  which  we  expect  of  a 
journalist  the  spiritual  climate  of  an  age  which  now  seems  far 
away." 

Of  course  two  such  men  as  William  Allen  White  and  Ellery 
Sedgwick,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  knew  each  other.  Sedg- 
wick says  of  him,  "Mix  in  just  proportions  goodness  and  intel- 
ligence, pour  it  into  a  Yankee  mould,  and  you  have  Nature's 
recipe  for  Will  White." 

Although  The  Happy  Profession  tells  of  the  author's  boy- 
hood in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts — home  of  the  great  lawyer 
Joseph  H.  Choate — his  school  days  in  the  Groton  of  Endicott 
Peabody,  the  Harvard  of  President  Eliot,  he  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  professional  side  of  his  life,  culminating  in  the  purchase 
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and  thirty  years'  editorship  of  the  Atlantic.  He  did  not  wait  for 
manuscripts  to  come  to  him,  but  went  out  in  search  and  en- 
couragement of  the  young  and  obscure  writers.  Some  were  known 
chiefly  through  the  pages  of  his  magazine — the  "Woman  Home- 
steader," Juanita  Harrison,  Opal  Whiteley — others,  such  as 
James  Hilton,  Walter  Edmonds,  Nordhoff  and  Hall,  went  on  to 
fame  and  fortune.  Sedgwick's  relations  with  all  of  them  show 
the  constant  and  universal  interest,  the  human  sympathy,  the 
imagination,  and  the  contagious  enthusiasm  which  make  for 
editorial  genius. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Autobiography  of  William  Allen  White 

Parents'  ancestry — Their  courtship. 
Childhood  and  youth — "Devil" — Schoolboy. 
Small-town  life  in  the  Mid-West. 
College — A  job — College  again.  , 
Kansas  State  University  in  1886. 
A  Republican — Eldorado — Kansas  City. 
Sallie  Lindsay — Marriage — Home  life. 
Purchase  of  the  Emporia  Gazette. 

White's  association  with  politicians  and  presidents — His  estimates 
of  some  of  them. 

Authorship — Foreign  travel — European  War. 

Characterize  William  Allen  White  as  editor,  author,  national  leader, 
influence  and  place  in  the  American  scene.  ■ 

2.  The  Happy  Profession,  by  Ellery  Sedgwick 

Massachusetts  village  in  the  70s  and  80s. 

Old  school  ties — Groton  and  Harvard. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 

McClure's — American  Magazine — D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

On  to  Boston — Building  up  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Search  for  authors — Faraway  women — Men  of  the  species. 

Friends  and  rascals  and  stories  about  them. 

Ellery  Sedgwick's  philosophy  of  life. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Selected  Letters,  1899— 1  US,  by  William  Allen  White 
William  Allen  White's  America,  by  Walter  Johnson 
Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens 
Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page 
And  Gladly  Teach,  by  Bliss  Perry 

A  Venture  in  Remembrance,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 
Authors  and  Friends,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields 
Atlantic  Harvest,  edited  by  Ellery  Sedgwick 


CHAPTER  VII 


HANDICAPS  INTO  STEPPING-STONES 

Louise  Baker,  1909- 
Hector   Chevigny,  1904- 

In  Out  On  a  Limb  and  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose  two  gal- 
lant people  have  shown  how  to  surmount  what  would  seem  to 
most  of  us  crushing  physical  disabilities,  how  to  view  them  ob- 
jectively, even  humorously,  and  finally  to  give  their  experiences 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  and  help  others  who  may  be 
similarly  handicapped. 

Louise  Baker  lost  her  right  leg  above  the  knee  at  the  age 
of  eight,  when  "completely  against  parental  advice"  she  "took 
an  unauthorized  spin  on  a  neighbor  boy's  bicycle."  Her  ensuing 
fight  to  lead  a  normal  life,  greatly  aided  by  an  unusually  wise 
father,  constitutes  her  story.  She  plays  tennis,  rides  horseback, 
goes  to  college,  and  becomes  a  newspaper  reporter,  successfully 
competing  with  other  reporters  on  a  news  beat.  Along  the  way 
she  manages  to  collect  a  couple  of  husbands.  Her  self-spoofing  and 
wise-cracking  make  an  entertaining  book,  and  her  practical 
descriptions  of  the  use  of  crutches  and  an  artificial  leg  are  of 
very  real  help  to  other  amputees. 

Total  blindness  came  to  Hector  Chevigny  suddenly  in  1943, 
when  he  was  on  a  business  visit  to  New  York,  across  the  conti- 
nent from  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Los  Angeles.  Four 
months  later,  when  every  means  of  regaining  his  sight  had  been 
tested  and  had  failed,  he  began  his  training  at  Seeing  Eye  in 
New  Jersey,  with  Wizard,  the  dog  with  the  "cold  nose." 

He  had  been  an  author  and  a  radio  script  writer.  This  was 
his  one  great  asset.  Now,  four  years  later,  his  account  of  those 
years  is  something  more  than  autobiographic  narrative.  He  has 
set  himself  the  task  of  describing  the  blind  man's  inner  and 
outer  world,  the  psychological  as  well  as  the  physical  drawbacks. 
Beyond  this — and  Mr.  Chevigny's  chief  object  in  writing  the 
book — is  to  show  society's  misguided  attitude  toward  a  blind  man, 
its  overpowering  pity  and  protectiveness,  which  blocks  his  ef- 
forts to  retain  his  remaining  senses  and  resume  his  place  as  a 
normal  human  being. 
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It  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  that  everyone  who  is  as- 
sociated with  a  blind  person  should  read  this  book.  And  those 
who  do  so  will  find  deep  satisfaction  in  the  success  that  has  been 
attained  by  the  author  in  having  his  own  weekly  radio  program, 
"Plays  by  Ear." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Out  On  a  Limb,  by  Louise  Baker 

The  accident — Selfishness — Sports. 

Crutches  versus  artificial  legs. 

School  experiences — Horseback  riding. 

College — Dates. 

The  Fultzes — Trip  to  Europe. 

Hunting  for  a  job — Chicago  Fair — Teaching. 

"So  much  in  common." 

Divorce — New  York — Second  marriage. 

Illustrative  readings — The  gist  of  the  book  might  well  be  given 
wholly  by  chronological  excerpts. 

2.  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose,  by  Hector  Chevigny 

Chevigny's  background — His  eyes — Loss  of  sight. 
First  realization — Adjustments — Friends. 
Attitude  toward  the  blind — Agencies — Workers. 
Suggestions  for  reform. 
Seeing  Eye — Wizard. 

How  the  blind  should  be  treated  by  those  close  to  them. 

Additional  Reading: 

Dogs  Against  Darkness,  by  Dickson  Hartwell 


CHAPTER  VIII 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

John  Erskine,  1879— 
Gretchen  Damrosch  Finletter 

John  Erskine,  perhaps  best  known  to  the  general  public  as 
the  author  of  such  popular  novels  as  The  Private  Life  of  Helen 
of  Troy,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  Galahad,  has  also  made  his  mark 
as  scholar  and  teacher  at  Columbia  University,  piano  soloist 
with  symphony  orchestras,  trustee  of  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  and  administrator  of  the  A.E.F.  University  established 
at  Beaune,  France,  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  He  is  more- 
over an  alert,  witty,  and  highly  cultivated  man,  who  observes 
the  world  with  tolerant  understanding  and  the  true  artist's  ap- 
preciation of  beauty.  His  various  careers  have  brought  him  in 
touch  with  many  people — interesting,  famous,  talented,  lovable 
and  eccentric — and  his  Memory  of  Certain  Persons  dwells  par- 
ticularly on  these  personalities,  with  sidelights  and  anecdotes 
that  make  the  book  both  important  and  highly  entertaining.  His 
optimistic  conclusion,  "We  in  the  United  States  are  just  now 
the  luckiest  people  in  the  world.  We  have  the  privilege  of  under- 
writing an  entire  civilization." 

Gretchen  Finletter,  writing  of  a  more  constricted  circle  and 
time,  is  no  less  amusing  and  enlightening.  The  second  of  the  four 
daughters  of  Walter  Damrosch  (her  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  James  G,  Blaine) ,  she  grew  up  in  a  world  of  music,  opera  and 
theatre,  accustomed  to  the  comings  and  goings  of  such  celebri- 
ties as  Paderewski,  Mary  Garden,  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  George 
Gershwin,  and  many  others.  "Best  of  all,"  as  Sophie  Kerr  says 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  "the  book  shows  a  family 
where  there  was  sophistication  without  decadence,  and  civiliza- 
tion without  vulgarity,  and  great  affection  without  jealousy, 
and  sentiment  without  sentimentality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damrosch 
evidently  liked  their  daughters  and  were  good  friends  with  them 
and  the  daughters  reciprocated  wonderfully." 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Memory  of  Certain  Persons,  by  John  Erskine 

Growing  up  in  the  New  York  of  1879-1903— Home  and  family. 
Grace  Church — Grammar  School — College  and  University. 
Teaching  at  Amherst — The  Dickinson  feud — Woodberry. 
The  new  Columbia — Experiments  in  teaching — Colleagues. 
World  War  I — Adventure  in  France — University  at  Beaune. 
Musician — Writer — Lecturer — Metropolitan  Opera. 
Accident— 1937-1946. 

Readings  should  be  selected  to  show  both  Erskine's  personal  opinions 
and  stories  of  friends  and  associates.  A  clever  reviewer  of  this  book 
should  make  every  listener  want  to  read  it. 

2.  From  the  Top  of  the  Stairs,  by  Gretchen  Finletter 

Hotels,  pianos,  rehearsals  and  parents. 
Miss  Spence's  School — Outside  activities. 
Home  entertaining — Celebrities. 
Dances — "Boys" — "Professionals." 
Reading  and  writing — Summer  occupations. 
Plays  of  the  period — Hippodrome. 
Ship's  auction — The  Sherwoods — End  of  summer. 
Most  of  the  book  could  best  be  given  by  reading  as  many  illustra- 
tive passages  as  time  allows. 

Additional  Reading: 

American  Memoir,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
Philosopher's  Quest,  by  Irwin  Edman 
My  Musical  Life,  by  Walter  Damrosch 
Rise  to  Follow,  by  Albert  Spalding 
Menagerie  in  F  Sharp,  by  H.  W.  Heinsheimer 


CHAPTER  IX 

WANDERING  MINSTRELS 

Hutchinson  Family,  mid-1800s 
John  A.  Lomax,  1892- 

The  Hutchinson  Family — best  known  of  all  such  groups  flour- 
ishing in  America — were  numerous,  handsome,  and  possessed  of 
fine  voices  and  engaging  personalities.  For  most  of  them  singing 
was  more  than  a  vocation,  it  was  a  calling  which  they  could  not 
withstand.  They  entertained  and  uplifted  audiences  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  Eighteen  Forties,  Fifties  and  Sixties, 
and  even  toured  Great  Britain. 

Carol  Brink  says  she  had  three  things  in  mind  in  writing  a 
book  about  the  Hutchinsons.  "First  of  all,  their  history  was 
interesting  and  worth  retelling  simply  for  its  story  value.  Second, 
the  Hutchinsons  have  meaning  for  us  because  they  so  perfectly 
represent  their  times.  There  was  scarcely  a  cause  or  fad  or  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  with  which  the  Hutchinsons 
were  not  in  some  way  connected.  .  .to  know  them  was  to  know 
the  r  country,  its  noble  ideals  as  well  as  its  follies  and  vanities. 
In  the  third  place,  the  aspirations  toward  which  the  Hutchin- 
sons reached  are  the  aspirations  that  many  people  cherish  to- 
day. They  spent  their  lives  singing  for  racial  tolerance,  for 
liberty  of  body  and  soul,  for  international  peace  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Surely  this  fact  is  enough  to  lower  the  barriers 
of  time  and  idiom  and  give  us  a  common  ground  of  sympathy 
and  understanding.,, 

Some  years  ago  John  Lomax  came  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  give  one  of  his  talks  on  cowboy  ballads.  No  one  who 
heard  him  will  ever  forget  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the 
man,  or  his  fascinating  stories,  or — least  of  all — the  catchy 
songs,  to  which  he  had  his  whole  audience  singing  the  choruses. 
We  "Ti-yi-yippee-yippee  ay'ed"  with  full  lung  power,  and  urged 
the  "little  dogies"  (pronounced  like  "doe,"  never  "doggies")  to 
'  git  along."  The  rhythms  echoed  the  hoof-beats. 

In  Adventures  of  a  Ballad  Hunter  Mr.  Lomax  tells  of  his 
wanderings  over  the  United  States  seeking  the  native  folksongs 
of  America  "naked  on  the  lips  of  the  singer."  He  found  them 
in  Arkansas  mountain  cabins,  in  Mississippi  prison  farms,  in 
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New  Orleans  saloons,  in  Minnesota  lumber  camps,  in  Texas 
cowcamps — to  name  a  few  of  the  places.  As  he  describes  it  the 
search  was  a  glorious  adventure,  the  discovery  of  a  rare  stanza 
surpassing  hidden  gold,  while  the  stories  behind  the  songs  and 
the  colorful  characters  who  sang  them  are  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  regional  Americana. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Harps  in  the  Wind,  by  Carol  Brink 

Founders  of  the  Hutchinson  family — Parents'  attitude  toward  sing- 
ing. 

Characterize  the  members  of  the  quartette,  Judson,  John,  Asa, 
Abby. 

Their  songs,  and  singing  methods. 
First  conceits — Later  successes. 

The  causes  they  espoused — Abolition,  Woman  Suffrage,  Temperance, 
Free-Soil  settlement. 

Marital  ups  and  downs. 
Trip  abroad — Reception. 

Western  trek — Founding  of  Hutchinson,  Minnesota. 
Their  part  in  the  Civil  War. 
Hardships  of  frontier  life — Rewards. 
Later  life  of  the  Hutchinsons. 

2.  Adventures  of  a  Ballad  Hunter,  by  John  A.  Lomax 

Boyhood  in  Texas — Youthful  teacher. 

University  of  Texas — Harvard — Encouragement  in  ballad  collecting. 

Hunting  cowboy  songs — Other  ballads  and  folk  songs. 

Penitentiary  Negroes — Alabama  Red  Land. 

Some  of  the  characters  encountered  and  the  stories  they  told. 

Read  some  of  the  ballads.  If  possible  play  some  of  Lomax's  re- 
cordings. They  can  be  secured  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  nominal  cost. 

Additional  Reading: 

Singin'  Yankees,  by  Philip  D.  Jordan 

The  Lady  of  Godey's,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  by  Ruth  E.  Finley 
Barnum,  by  M.  R.  Werner 

Trumpets  of  Jubilee,  by  Constance  Rourke  (Beechers,  Stowes,  Barnum) 

Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers,  by  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe 

American  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs;  Our  Singing  Country;  Cowboy  Songs 

and  Other  Frontier  Ballads;  Negro  Songs  as  Sung  by  Lead  Belly, 

by  John  A.  and  Alan  Lomax 
Ozark  Superstitions,  by  Randolph  Vance 


CHAPTER  X 


WITH  AN  IRISH  ACCENT 

Lady  Augusta  Gregory,  1859-1932 
Mary  Colum 

Lady  Gregory,  Irish  playwright  and  moving  spirit  of  the 
Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin — which  has  had  such  a  strong  influence 
on  the  Little  Theatre  Movement  in  this  country — kept  extensive 
journals  between  1916  and  1930.  The  selections  published  from 
them  are  both  engrossing  and  highly  provocative,  in  that  so 
much  is  told  about  the  Irish  literary  renaissance  that  one  is 
impelled  to  go  back  and  read  about  the  beginnings  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  in  Lady  Gregory's  Our  Irish  Theatre,  about  Sean 
O'Casey  in  his  autobiographies — and  that  play  of  his  which 
roused  such  a  storm,  Plough  and  the  Stars — as  well  as  other 
plays  of  Synge,  Yeats,  and  Lady  Gregory  herself. 

She  tells  of  the  early  stage  days  of  such  fine  actors  as  Sara 
Allgood,  and  Barry  Fitzgerald;  of  visits  to  Bernard  Shaw,  now 
almost  a  legendary  figure  but  then  a  warm  human  being ;  of  the 
theatre  manager  Lennox  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Journals,  who 
spent  the  winter  of  1946-47  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
as  visiting  lecturer.  His  promised  biography  of  Lady  Gregory, 
which  is  complementary  to  the  Journals,  should  bind  all  the  loose 
threads  together  in  a  book  of  great  value  and  interest. 

Mary  Maguire  was  a  young  girl  attending  Dublin  University 
during  the  heyday  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  The  students  went  to 
every  play,  and  in  her  memoirs  Life  and  the  Dream  she  has  much 
to  say  of  the  plays,  actors,  and  writers.  In  her  judgment  of 
Lady  Gregory  she  seems  unkind,  perhaps  with  the  unperceiving 
bias  of  ycuth,  for  Lady  Gregory  gives  quite  a  different  explana- 
tion of  her  failure  to  appear  at  the  literary  gatherings  in  Dublin. 
She  was  anything  but  a  snob ! 

Mary  Colum,  wife  of  the  poet  and  playwright,  Padriac  Colum, 
has  now  been  for  three  decades  a  prominent  literary  figure  in 
America  as  critic,  author,  and  teacher  at  Columbia  University. 
She  is  very  near  the  top  of  the  ten  percent  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion which,  she  says,  "are  mentally  and  emotionally  so  highly 
gifted  that  they  are  hard  to  beat  or  even  equal  in  any  country." 
She  covers  the  whole  of  modern  letters,  and  her  book  is  teeming 
with  portraits  of  great  writers,  artists  and  political  figures 
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in  Ireland,  America,  and  on  the  continent,  whom  she  recalls 
vividly  and  with  deep  perception.  "Everywhere  there  is  point 
and  force,  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice,  a  good  deal  more 
of  reason  and  justice,,,  Carl  Van  Doren  says,  calling  it  "The 
best  chronicle  I  know  of  an  individual  Irish  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  America." 


Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Lady  Gregory's  Journals,  edited  by  Lennox  Robinson 

Her  background  and  early  life — Coole. 

Early  days  of  the  Abbey  Theatre — Its  actors,  managers  and  plays. 

William  Butler  Yeats— Sean  O'Casey. 

The  Terror.  (This  section  of  the  book  could  be  omitted) 

Portrait  of  G.  B.  Shaw — Other  friends  and  personalities. 

The  Lane  pictures. 

Characterize  Lady  Gregory,  her  simplicity,  courage  and  honesty, 
commonsense,  warmth  and  unsentimental  attachment  to  the  cause  she 
espoused. 

2.  Life  and  the  Dream,  by  Mary  Colum 

An  Irish  girl  grows  up,  goes  to  school  and  college. 
Her  description  of  the  land,  people  and  countryside. 
The  Abbey  Theatre  from  the  pit. 
Yeats — Maud  Gonne — Padriac  Pearse. 1 
Marriage — To  America — Earning  a  living. 
Visits  abroad — Paris — Guggenheim  fellowship. 

Sketches  of  James  Joyce,  George  Moore,  George  William  Russell 
(A.E.),  James  Stephens,  Elinor  Wylie. 

There  is  so  much  in  this  book  that  it  is  only  possible  to  give  samples 
and  illustrations  sufficient  to  lead  the  audience  to  read  it  for  themselves. 
This  applies  to  several  other  books  in  this  program:  Erskine's  Memory 
of  Certain  Persons,  Middleton's  These  Things  Are  Mine,  Smyth's  Im- 
pressions That  Remained,  William  Allen  White's  Autobiography — books 
that  are  rich  in  recollection  of  friends  who  are  also  famous  people. 


Additional  Reading  : 

Our  Irish  Theatre,  a  Chapter  of  Autobiography;  Seven  Short  Plays, 
by  Lady  Gregory 

Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse;  Autobiography,  by  William  B.  Yates 

Plough  and  the  Stars;  I  Knocked  at  the  Door;  Swift  Glances  Back  at 
Things  That  Made  Me;  Pictures  in  the  Hallway;  Drums  Under  the 
Windows,  by  Sean  O'Casey.  (Last  three  titles  are  autobiographical) 

Five  Great  Modern  Irish  Plays 


CHAPTER  XI 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Gene  Fowler,  1800 — 
Maury  Paul,  1890-1942 

Gene  Fowler  and  Maury  Paul — known  as  the  columnist  "Chol- 
ly  Knickerbocker" — were  both  born  in  1890,  and  both  became 
newspaper  writers,  but  beyond  that  point  all  similarity  ceases. 
Fowler,  a  breezy  Westerner  poles  removed  from  all  that  is 
signified  by  the  term  "conventionality,"  spent  his  youth  and 
newspaper  apprenticeship  in  Denver,  and  attained  importance 
and  renown  in  his  biographies  of  the  notorious  lawyer  William 
J.  Fallon;  the  precious  pair  who  ran  the  Denver  Evening  Post, 
Bonfils  and  Tammen;  Mack  Sennett,  the  father  of  movie  slap- 
stick; and,  in  a  more  serious  vein,  John  Barrymore.  Good  Night, 
Sweet  Prince,  is  a  minor  masterpiece. 

Solo  in  Tom-Toms  tells  of  Gene  Fowler's  Rocky  Mountain 
boyhood,  his  quest  for  a  father,  and  cub  days  on  Denver  papers 
in  the  tough  tradition  of  crabbed  editors,  city-room  antics, 
whiskey-drinking  reporters.  The  whole  is  studded  with  such  ex- 
citing personalities  as  Colonel  Cody  ("Buffalo  Bill"),  Judge 
Lindsey,  Paul  Whiteman,  and  John  Reed.  It  has  regional  in- 
terest, vivid  history,  flashing  humor,  and  robust  narrative. 

Maury  Paul,  as  his  secretary  and  biographer,  Eve  Brown, 
describes  him,  attained  a  "socially  prominent,  much  publicized 
name,  became  the  ranking  society  editor  in  America,  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  journalistically  and  a  social  arbiter  who 
could  make  or  break  an  aspirant  for  social  claim."  He  was  So- 
ciety, as  Life  Magazine  puts  it,  "for  5,000,000  spellbound  ad- 
mirers of  a  gilded  Park  Avenue  that  is  more  glamorous  in  print 
than  in  fact."  But  now  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  coiner 
of  the  term  "Cafe  Society,"  and  the  symbol  of  a  preposterous 
and  totally  extinct  era. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  A  Solo  in  Tom-Toms,  by  Gene  Fowler 

Search  for  a  father — Granny — Step-father. 
Taxidermist's  helper — Delivery  boy — Printer's  devil. 
$6  a  week  reporter — Youthful  love-affairs. 
Newspaper  experiences. 

Acquaintances — Friends — Intimates.  Read  descriptions. 
New  York — Meeting  with  father. 

2.  Champagne  Cholly:  the  Life  and  Times  of  Maury  Paul,  by  Eve  Brown 

Cholly,  Dolly  and  Polly — Eve  Brown. 

Society  leaders — The  deb — Smart  Set. 

Paul's  method  of  collecting  news — Writing  style. 

Growing  influence — Favorites — The  Easter  parade. 

Night  clubs— Cafe  Society— The  "Glamour  Girl." 

Feuds — Palm  Beach. 

Summarize  the  period  and  its  chief  exponent. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Great  Mouthpiece,  a  Life  Story  of  William  J.  Fallon;  Timber  Line, 
a  Story  of  Bonfils  and  Tammen;  Father  Goose,  the  Story  of  Mack 
Sennett;  Goodnight,  Sweet  Prince,  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  Bar- 
rymore,  by  Gene  Fowler 

Snoot  If  You  Must,  by  Lucius  Beebe 

Life  of  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  by  C.  B.  Driscoll 

King  Lehr  and  the  Gilded  Age,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Decies 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING 

George   Middleton,  1880— 
Solomon  Hurok,  1888— 

George  Middleton  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do,  even 
before  he  played  "the  innocuous  Julia  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona"  as  a  sixteen-year  school  boy.  His  first  play  was  pro- 
duced by  Julia  Marlowe  immediately  after  he  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  in  1902.  Since  then  he  has  written  plays,  adapted 
them  from  the  French,  urged  their  publication  as  books  to  read, 
and  issued  four  volumes  of  collected  one-act  plays  which  have 
been  widely  performed  and  translated.  He  has  been  president 
of  various  dramatists'  organizations,  and  "done  more  than  any 
other  living  playwright  to  secure  equitable  treatment  for  dram- 
atists." 

Such  a  man,  in  the  center  of  the  American  Stage's  most  pros- 
perous years — before  the  ascendancy  of  moving  pictures — has 
been  intimately  associated  with  its  most  distinguished  actors, 
producers,  and  writers.  His  autobiography,  therefore,  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  and  most  enduring  thing  he  has  written,  and  an 
important  contribution  to  recent  stage  history,  by  one  who  helped 
to  make  it.  A  secondary  thread  woven  through  the  book  is 
his  happy  marriage  to  Fola  La  Follette,  the  daughter  of  Wiscon- 
sin's famous  statesman,  and  the  ensuing  insight  into  politics 
and  the  Washington  scene. 

S.  Hurok's  Impresario  has  been  called  "a  gay  and  gusty  guide 
for  those  who  could  do  with  a  few  clews  on  how  to  cope  with  the 
artistic  temperament  should  they  collide  with  it.  Hurok,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  world's  grand-style  impresarios,  has  done  plenty  of 
coping.  "Temperament,"  he  says,  "spooned  by  the  smoking  ladle- 
ful  out  of  an  international  pot — Russian  and  English  tempera- 
ment, Swedish  and  Irish  and  Balkan  and  Californian  and  Dutch- 
Javanese — all  different,  and  yet  all  alike  in  one  aspect :  they  are 
all  hot  enough  to  singe  the  eyebrows  off  a  manager." 

He  has  presented  Chaliapin,  Pavlova,  Isadora  Duncan,  Mari- 
an Anderson,  and  many  other  stars  of  first  magnitude,  as  well 
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as  whole  companies  of  musicians  and  dancers,  from  Spanish 
gypsy  to  Russian  ballet.  He  conquered  the  difficulties  with  infinite 
tact  and  patience,  and  his  genuine  affection  and  consideration  for 
the  artists  under  his  care  is  probably  chiefly  responsible  for 
his  great  success  as  "S.  Hurok  Presents." 


Subjects  for  Study 

1.  These  Things  Are  Mine,  by  George  Middleton 

Mother  and  Dad — Nazareth  Hall — Columbia. 

Early  plays — Turn-of-the-century  stars. 

Enter  Fola — Greenwich  Village — The  Woman  Question. 

One-acters — Collaboration — Polly  With  a  Past. 

Paris — London. 

Pinero — Shaw — Duse — Bernhardt — The  Guitrys. 

David  Belasco — Sothern — Ina  Claire. 

Presidential  campaign. 

Battle  of  the  Dramatists'  Guild. 

Hollywood — Curtain  speech. 

2.  Impresario,  by  3*  Hurok  and  Ruth  Goode 

Born  a  hero- worshiper — From  Russia  to  the  New  World. 

A  comet  named  Feodor. 

Pavlova  the  Incomparable — Isadora. 

Ups  and  downs  in  the  Twenties. 

Ballet. 

Marian  Anderson. 
Life  among  the  stars. 


Additional  Reading: 

At  33,  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
Past  Indicative,  by  Noel  Coward 
Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury,  by  George  Arliss 
//  Memory  Serves,  by  Sacha  Guitry 
Pavlova;  Isadora  Duncan,  by  Paul  Magriel 
Pages  From  My  Life,  by  Feodor  Chaliapin 
Marian  Anderson,  a  Portrait,  by  Kosti  Vehanen 
Tonight  the  Ballet,  by  Adrian  Stokes 


SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Numerals  refer  to  chapters  in  which  titles  are  used. 


Baker,  Louise      Out  on  a  Limb.  1946.  (7)  Whittlesey  $2.00 

Brink,  Carol       Harps  in  the  Wind.  1947.  (9)  Macmillan  3.50 

Brown,  Eve        Champagne  Cholly.  1947.  (11)  Dutton  3.75 

Chevigny,  HectorMy  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose.  1946.  (9)  Yale  3.00 

Colum,  Mary      Life  and  the  Dream.  1947.  (10)         Doubleday  3.50 

Eckenrode,  H.  J.The  Randolphs.  1946.  (3)  Bobbs  3.50 

Erskine,  John     Memory  of  Certain  Persons.  1947.  (8)  Lippincott  4.00 

Finletter,  G.       From  the  Top  of  the  Stairs.  1946.  (8)  Little  2.50 

Fowler,  Gene      Solo  in  Tom-Toms.  1946.  (11)  Viking  3.00 

Greenslet,  FerrisTVie  Lowells.  1946.  (3)  Houghton  4.00 

Gregory,  Lady    Journals.  1947.  (10)  Macmillan  3.00 

Hinkley,  L.  L.     Ladies  of  Literature.  1947.  (2)  Hastings  3.50 

Hurok,  S.  Impresario.  1946.   (12)  Random  3.00 

Lamont,  T.  W.    My  Boyhood  in  a  Parsonage.  1946.  (4)  Harper  2.50 

Lane,  Margaret  Tale  of  Beatrix  Potter.  1946.  (5)      Warne  3.50 

Lomax,  J.  A.      Adventures  of  a  Ballad  Hunter.  1947.  Macmillan  3.75 
(9) 

Lord,  Russell      Wallaces  of  Iowa.  1947.  (3)  Houghton  5.00 

Mclntire,  R.  T.    White  House  Physician.  1946.  (1)       Putnam  3.00 

Marshall,  K.  T.    Together.  1946.  (4)  Tupper  3.50 

Middleton,  G.      These  Things  Are  Mine.  1947.   (12)  Macmillan  5.00 

Perkins,  Frances77te  Roosevelt  I  Knew.  1946.  (1)        Viking  3.75 

Sedgwick,  Ellery  The  Happy  Profession.  1946.  (6)      Little  3.50 

Smyth,  Ethel      Impressions  That  Remained.  1946  (5)  Knopf  5.00 

Stevenson,  L.      Showman  of  Vanity  Fair.  1947.  (2)  Scribner  5.00 

White,  W.  A.       Autobiography.  1946.  (6)  Macmillan  3.75 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 


The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  outline,  and  opportuni- 
ty is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  review  copies 
of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

Numerals  indicate  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  724  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis  7.  (3) 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (10) 
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Herper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16.  (4) 

Hastings  House,  67  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  18.  (2) 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7.  (3) 

Knopf  (Alfred  A.),  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  (5) 
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Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  (6,  9,  10,  12) 

Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19.  (1) 

Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  (12) 

Scribners  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17.  (2) 

Tupper  &  Love,  Inc.,  1090  Capitol  Ave.,  Atlanta.  (4) 

Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  17.  (1,  11) 

Warne  (Frederick)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  (5) 

Whittlesey  House,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (7) 

Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm  St.,  New  Haven  7.  (7) 
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The  Adams  Family.  1930.  (3)  Little 

Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury.  1927.  Little  $3.50 
(12) 

Snoot  If  You  Must.  1943.  (11)  Appleton  2.50 

Our  Family  Affairs.  1921.  (5)  Doran 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  1925.  (3)  Houghton  4.00 

Jefferson  in  Power.  1936.  (3)  Houghton  4.00 

The  Young  Jefferson.  1945.  (3)  Houghton  4.00 

American  Memoir.  1947.  (8)  Houghton  5.00 

Pages  From  My  Life.  1927.  (12)  Harper 

Past  Indicative.  1937.  (12)  Doubleday 

Journey  Through  My  Years.  Simon  4.50 

1946.  (1) 

Amy  Lowell.  1935.  (3)  Houghton  5.00 

My  Musical  Life.  1935.  (8)  Scribner 

King  Lehr  and  the  Gilded  Age.  Lippincott 
1935.  (11) 

Life  of  O.  O.  Mclntyre.  1938.  (11)  Greystone 

Philosopher's  Quest.  1947.  (8)  Viking  3.00 

.Authors  and  Friends.  (6)  Houghton  2.50 

The  Lady  of  Godey's.  1931.  (9)  Lippincott  2.50 

Five  Great  Modern  Irish  Plays.  (10)  Modern  Lib.  1.25 

Father  Goose.  1934.  (11)  Covici 

Good  Night,  Sweet  Prince.  1944.  (11)  Viking  3.50 

The  Great  Mouthpiece.  1931.  (11)  Covici 

Timber  Line.  1933.  (11)  Covici 

Marshall:  Citizen  Soldier.  1947.  (4)  Bobbs  3.75 

Our  Irish  Theatre.  1913.  (10)  Putnam 

Seven  Short  Plays.  1915.  (10)  Putnam  2.00 

//  Memory  Serves.  1935.  (10)  Doubleday 

Dogs  Against  Darkness.  1942.  (7)  Dodd  3.00 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  1947.  (1)  Holt  3.00 

Menagerie  in  F  Sharp.  1947.  (8)  Doubleday  2.75 

The  Lees  of  Virginia.  1935.  (3)  Little  3.75 

The  Brontes.  1946.  (2)  Hastings  3.50 

Venture  in  Remembrance.  1941.  (6)  Little  2.50 

Randolph  of  Roanoke.  1929.  (3)  Putnam  2.50 

William  Allen  White's  America.  Holt  5.00 

1947.  (6) 

Singin'  Yankees.  1946.  (9)  Univ.  Minn.  3.50 

At  33.  1934.  (12)  Longmans  2.50 

American  Ballads  &  Folk  Songs.  1934.  Macmillan  6.00 

Cowboy  Songs.  1910.  (9)  Macmillan  4.50 

Negro  Folk  Songs  as  Sung  by  Macmillan  3.50 
Lead  Belly.  1936.  (9) 
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Isadora  Duncan.  1947.  (12)  Holt 
Pavlova.  1947.  (12)  Holt 
Drums  Under  the  Windows.  1946.  Macmillan 
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/  Knock  at  the  Door.  1939.  (10)  Macmillan 
Pictures  in  the  Hallway.  1942.  (10)  Macmillan 
Plough  and  the  Stars.  1926.  (10)  Macmillan 
Life  and  Letters.  1924.  (6)  Houghton 
Linden  on  the  Saugus  Branch.  1947. Random 
(4) 

And  Gladly  Teach.  1935.  (6)  Houghton 
"Peter  Rabbit"  Books.  (5)  Warne 
Reilly  of  the  White  House.  1947.  (1)  Simon 
As  He  Saw  It.  1946.  (1)  Duell 
Trumpets  of  Jubilee.  1927.  (9)  Harcourt 
Atlantic  Harvest.  1947.  (6)  Little 
As  Time  Went  On.  1936.  (5) 
Female  Pipings  in  Eden.  1933.  (5) 
A  Final  Burning  of  the  Boats. 

1928.  (5) 
Streaks  of  Life.  1922.  (5) 
What  Happened  Next.  1940  (5) 
Rise  to  Follow.  1943.  (8)  Holt 
Starling  of  the  White  House.  1946.  Simon 

(1) 

A  Victorian  Album.  1947.  (2)  Columbia 
Autobiography.  1931.  (6)  Harcourt 
Tonight  the  Ballet.  1935.  (12)  Stokes 
Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers.  1943.Bobbs 
(9) 

Complete  Works.  1935.  (10)  Random 
Ozark  Superstitions.  1947.  (9)  Columbia 
Marian  Anderson.  1941.  (12)  McGraw 
Century  of  the  Common  Man.  1943.Reynal 
(3) 

Democracy  Reborn.  1944.  (3)  Reynal 
Sixty  Million  Jobs.  1945.  (3)  Simon 
Bamum.  1923.  (9)  Harcourt 
Selected  Letters.  1946.  (6)  Holt 
Autobiography.  1938.  (10)  ;Macmillan 
Plays  in  Prose  and  Verse.  1922.  (10)  Macmillan 
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SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:  The  Many-Sided  Roosevelt 

1.  The  Roosevelt  I  Knew 

2.  White  House  Physician 

Second  Meeting:  English  Writers  of  the  Last  Century 

1.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

2.  Ladies  of  Literature 

Third  Meeting:  New  World  Dynasties 

1.  The  Lowells 

2.  The  Randolphs 

3.  The  Wallaces 

Fourth  Meeting:  America's  Best 

1.  Thomas  W.  Lamont 

2.  The  Marshalls 

Fifth  Meeting:  Ethel  and  Beatrix 

1.  Ethel  Smyth 

2.  Beatrix  Potter 

Sixth  Meeting:  The  Happy  Profession 

1.  William  Allen  White 

2.  Ellery  Sedgwick 

Seventh  Meeting:  Handicaps  into  Stepping-Stones 

1.  Louise  Baker 

2.  Hector  Chevigny 

Eighth  Meeting:  Golden  Memories 

1.  John  Erskine 

2.  Gretchen  Finletter 

Ninth  Meeting:  Wandering  Minstrels 

1.  The  Singing  Hutchinsons 

2.  John  A.  Lomax 

Tenth  Meeting:  With  an  Irish  Accent 

1.  Lady  Gregory 

2.  Mary  Colum 

Eleventh  Meeting:  Members  of  the  Fourth  Estate 

1.  Gene  Fowler 

2.  Maury  Paul 

Twelfth  Meeting:  The  Play's  the  Thing 

1.  George  Middleton 

2.  S.  Hurok 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY 
EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

The  Library  Extension  Department  of  the  University  Library  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and 
their  neighbors  some  of  the  advantages  available  to  residents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. To  this  end,  it  offers  (1)  Study  Outlines  based  on  books  of  special 
interest,  and  (2)  the  loan  of  the  recommended  books  to  non-residents  of 
Chapel  Hill.  To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  these  privileges,  the  Study 
Outlines  listed  on  the  following  pages  have  been  prepared  by  members  of 
the  University  faculty  and  others  connected  with  the  University  and  its 
Library.  These  facilities  are  offered  to  clubs,  libraries,  discussion  groups, 
correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers  and  individual  readers. 

Clubs,  Libraries,  Discussion  and  Study  Groups 

By  means  of  the  Study  Outlines,  assistance  is  given  in  the  preparation  of 
a  year's  study  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  poetry,  art,  music, 
drama,  history,  current  fiction,  biography,  national  and  international  prob- 
lems, and  current  events.  The  reference  material  consists  of  books,  maga- 
zines and  pamphlets,  the  supply  of  which  is  constantly  freshened  by  up-to- 
date  material. 

In  addition,  the  Library  maintains  a  separate  collection  of  books  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students  and  teachers,  particularly  those  in  correspondence 
and  extension  classes.  This  collection  also  includes  plays,  debates,  and  ma- 
terials for  essays  and  term  papers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  an  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
or  a  student  in  school  to  obtain  these  privileges.  The  services  and  facilities 
of  the  University  Library,  through  its  Library  Extension  Department,  are 
available  to  any  citizen  interested  in  cultural  reading.  Any  book  in  the 
Library,  not  reserved  for  reference  or  class  room  use,  may  be  lent  by  mail 
for  a  limited  time.  Also,  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Library  Extension  Department,  recent  fiction  and  new  books 
of  general  interest  may  be  borrowed  on  rental  rates. 

Terms  for  Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Groups 

A  registration  fee  of  $7.00  is  charged  to  clubs  in  North  Carolina;  $10.00 
elsewhere.  For  this  fee,  ten  copies  of  the  selected  Study  Outline  are  sup- 
plied, and  all  necessary  books  for  preparing  papers  are  lent  during  the  club 
year.  There  are  usually  twelve  chapters  in  each  Study  Outline.  Each  chap- 
ter has  an  explanatory  introduction,  lists  of  books  to  be  discussed,  and  sug- 
gestions for  developing  each  topic.  To  these  are  appended  a  complete  list 
of  all  books  recommended  and  the  addresses  of  publishers.  There  is  also  a 
skeleton  outline  of  the  entire  course  for  convenience  in  assigning  dates  and 
leaders. 
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Books  are  sent  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,  and  may  be  kept  until  the 
meeting  has  been  held.  Clubs  are  requested  to  submit  their  schedule  when 
they  register,  so  that  the  material  for  each  date  may  be  reserved.  Clubs 

are  also  requested  not  to  print  their  yearbooks,  giving  dates  of  programs, 
before  the  dates  have  been  confirmed  by  this  department,  since  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  order  of  chapters  as  given  in  the  Study  Out- 
lines. This  is  not  done,  however,  if  there  is  a  sequence  of  interest  connecting 
the  chapters,  or  if  the  rearrangement  causes  inconvenience  to  the  clubs.  Co- 
operation from  the  clubs  is  appreciated.  The  registration  fee  does  not 
include  transportation  costs,  which  are  payable  by  the  borrower. 

Terms  for  Non-Registered  Clubs  and  Other  Borrowers 
Non-registered  clubs  or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  may  borrow  the 
books  listed  for  a  single  topic  in  the  Study  Outlines  for  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents,  or  all  the  books  listed  for  one  meeting  for  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Correspondence  and  extension  students,  teachers,  pupils  and  general  read- 
ers may  borrow  books  on  the  following  terms:  For  a  fee  of  ten  cents,  one 
book  may  be  borrowed  for  three  weeks;  for  twenty-five  cents,  three  books 
at  one  time  for  three  weeks,  provided  they  are  not  books  previously  reserved 
for  club  or  local  class-room  use.  New  books  not  in  the  Library  Extension 
collection  may  be  borrowed  through  the  Bull's  Head  Bookshop  for  twenty- 
five  cents  for  two  weeks.  In  all  cases  the  borrower  pays  transportation  costs 
both  ways.  Renewal  fee  is  ten  cents  per  week.  Overdues,  five  cents  per 
day.   Always  state  if  material  is  for  club,  school  or  general  reading  use. 

Address  all  queries,  requests,  orders  and  suggestions  to 

Miss  Nellie  Roberson,  Head 
Library  Extension  Department 
University  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

VOLUME  I 

The  Southern  Garden.   W.  L.  Hunt.    October  1934.   No.  1* 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventh  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   January  1935.  No.  2* 

Below  the  Potomac.   M.  N.  Bond.  April  1935.   No.  3* 

Europe  in  Transition.  Phillips  Russell  &  C.  M.  Russell.  May  1935.  No.  4* 
Other  People's  Lives,  Fourth  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   June  1935.   No.  5* 
The  Story  of  Books.  R.  B.  Downs.  July  1935.  No.  6  (Second  Printing  1947) 

VOLUME  II 

Adventures  with  Music  and  Musicians.  A.  D.  McCall.   October  1935.  No.  1 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.    Revised  Edition.    C.  S.  Love. 
January  1936.   No.  2* 
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Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighth  Series.  M.N.Bond.  April  1936-  No.  3* 
Other  People's  Lives,  Fifth  Series.    C.  S.  Love.   May  1936.   No.  4 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Ninth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1936.  No.  5 
Modern  Plays  and  Playwrights.    C.  M.  Russell.   July  1936.   No..  6 

VOLUME  III 

Adventures  Around  the  World.    Lucile  Kelling.    October  1936.    No.  1* 

The  Modem  Woman.    E.  C.  Baity.   January  1937.    No.  2* 

Literary  Backgrounds  of  Present  Day  Germany.    A.  E.  Zucker  and  W.  P. 

Friederich.    April  1937.    No.  3 
India  in  Revolution.    E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.    May  1937.    No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Tenth  Series.   A.  B.  Adams.   June  1937.   No.  5* 
The  Theatre  Today.    M.  G.  Holmes.   July  1937.    No.  6 

VOLUME  IV 

Other  People's  Lives,  Sixth  Series.    C.  S.  Love.    October  1937.   No.  1 
American  Humor.   E.  C.  Downs  &  R.  B.  Downs.   January  1938.    No.  2 
Contemporary  Poetry.    Lucile  Kelling.    April  1938.    No.  3* 
Building  and  Furnishing  a  Home.   E.  C.  Baity.   May  1938.   No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Eleventh  Series.   A.  B.  Adams.   June  1938.   No.  5* 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.   Third  Edition.   C.  S.  Love.  July 
1938.   No.  6 

VOLUME  V 

Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.   First  Series.   Werner  P.  Fried- 
erich.   October  1938.    No.  1* 
Political  Problems  in  Present-Day  Europe.    Second  Series.    C.  B.  Robson, 

C.  H.  Pegg,  A.  B.  Dugan,  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.  January  1939.   No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Twelfth  Series.   A.  B.  Adams.   April  1939.   No.  3* 
The  Modern  Woman's  Bookshelf.    E.  C.  Baity.    May  1939.    No.  4 
Adventures  Around  the  World,  Second  Series.    Lucile  Kelling.    June  1939. 
No.  5 

At  Home  with  the  Fine  Arts.    M.  G.  Holmes.    July  1939.    No.  6* 

VOLUME  VI 

The  New  Frontier.    W.  W.  Drake.    October  1939.    No.  1 
United  States  Mural;  a  Study  of  Regional  Novels.    Lucile  Kelling.  Janu- 
ary 1940.    No.  2 

Other  People's  Lives,  Seventh  Series.    C.  S.  Love.    April  1940.    No.  3* 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Thirteenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  May  1940.  No.  4 
Adventures  with  Opera.    A.  D.  McCall.   June  1940.    No.  5 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Georgian  England.    M.  N.  Bond.   July  1940.   No.  6 

VOLUME  VII 

The  United  States  in  the  World  Crisis.   E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.   October  1940. 
No.  1 

The  Old  North  State.   A.  B.  Adams.   January  1941.    No.  2 
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The  Film  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Walter  Spearman.  April  1941. 
No.  3 

Religion  and  Contemporary  Life.   Dale  Spearman.   May  1941.   No.  4 
''Eyes  South:'    E.  S.  Godfrey  and  J.  L.  Godfrey.   June  1941.   No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourteenth  Series.   A.  B.  Adams.   July  1941.  No.  6 

VOLUME  VIII 

The  Modern  Woman's  Unfinished  Business.    E.  C.  Baity.    October  1941. 
No.  1 

Understanding  the  News.   Walter  Spearman.   January  1942.   No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fifteenth  Series.   A.  B.  Adams.   April  1942.   No.  3 
Other  Peoples'  Lives,  Eighth  Series.   C.  S.  Love.   May  1942.   No.  4 
Places  and  Peoples  of  the  Pacific.   D.  &  W.  Spearman.   June  1942.   No.  5* 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow.    A.  B.  Adams.    July  1942.    No.  6* 

VOLUME  IX 

Some  Leaders  of  the  World  at  War.    E.  S.  &  J.  L.  Godfrey.   October  1942. 
No.  1 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixteenth  Series.    D.  &  W.  Spearman.  January 
1943.    No.  2 

The  Homemaker  Enlists.    A.  B.  Adams.   April  1943.    No.  3 
The  Conflict  of  Political  Ideas.   L.  0.  Kattsoff.   May  1943.   No.  4 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Seventeenth  Series.  A.  B.  Adams.  June  1943.  No.  5 
Places  and  Peoples  of  the  Mediterranean.    D.  &  W.  Spearman.   July  1943. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  X 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Eighteenth  Series.    A.  B.  Adams.    January  1944. 
No.  1 

Nature  Writers  in  United  States.   A.  B.  Adams.   April  1944.   No.  2 
Music  in  America.    Adeline  McCall.    May  1944.   No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Ninth  Series.    C.  S.  Love.   June  1944.    No.  4 
Blueprints  for  Tomorrow,  Second  Series.    H.  H.  Robson.   July  1944.   No.  5 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Nineteenth  Series.    A.  B.  Adams.    October  1944. 
No.  6 

VOLUME  XI 

Contemporary  Poetry,  Second  Series.    Lucile  Kelling.   January  1945.  No.  1 

Gardens  of  the  South.    Elizabeth  Lawrence.    April  1945.    No.  2 

The  Pacific  World.    Walter  Spearman.   May  1945.   No.  3 

A  Journey  to  Mexico.   Agatha  B.  Adams.   June  1945.    No.  4 

The  Pattern  of  America.    Lucile  Kelling.    April  1946.    No.  5 

Women  and  the  Wide  World.    E.  Chesley  Baity.    May  1946.    No.  6 

VOLUME  XII 

America  Looks  Ahead.    Walter  Spearman.    June  1946.    No.  1 

Reading  for  Pleasure:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twentieth  Series.   A.  B. 

Adams  and  H.  D.  Harrison.  July  1946.  No.  2 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  PART  I.    Emily  Bridgers.  October  1946.  No.  3 
Arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  PART  II.   Emily  Bridgers.  January  1947.  No.  4 
Chinese  Caravan.  Harriet  H.  Robson.  April  1947.  No.  5 
Visiting  Among  Recent  Books:  Adventures  in  Reading,  Twenty-first  Series. 

Walter  Spearman.    May  1947.    No.  6 

VOLUME  XIII 

Other  People's  Lives,  Tenth  Series.    S.  Love.    October  1947.    No.  1 

Subscription  per  volume,  $2.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $1.00. 
Single  copies,  50  cents  each;  in  North  Carolina,  25  cents. 

•  Out  of  print.    Available  for  lending  only. 
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Studies  in  the  History  of  N.  C.   1923.   R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Vol.  III.   No.  3 
Present  Day  Literature.    1924.    C.  S.  Love.   Vol.  III.   No.  13 
Great  Composers,  1600-1900.   1925.   Paul  John  Weaver.   Vol.  IV.   No.  13 
Good  Books  of  1924-1925.   Cornelia  S.  Love.   Vol.  V.  No.  3 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.   1926.   Russell  Potter.   Vol.  V.   No.  9 
Studies  in  Southern  Literature.   Revised  Edition.   1926.   Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.  V.    No.  10 

Current  Books:  1925-1926.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love.   Vol.  V.   No.  14 
A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.    1926.   Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Vol.  VI.   No.  3 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American.  1926. 

L.  B.  Wright.   Vol.  VI.    No.  4 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.    Revised  Edition.    1927.    Elizabeth  L.  Green. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  9 

Studies  in  American  Literature.   Revised  Edition.   1927.   Addison  Hibbard. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  12 
Modem  French  Art.   1927.   Russell  Potter.   Vol.  VI.   No.  13 
Adventures  in  Reading.   1927.   Russell  Potter.   Vol.  VII.   No.  2 
Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradition. 

1927.   James  Holly  Hanford.    Vol.  VII.    No.  4 
The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.   1928.   E.  L.  Green.  Vol. 

VII.  No.  14 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.    1928.    Howard  Mumford  Jones.  Vol. 

VIII.  No.  3 

Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  1928.  Addison  Hibbard.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  4 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.   1929.   A.  B.  and 

N.  B.  Adams.   Vol.  VIII.   No.  9 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series.    1929.    Russell  Potter.    Vol.  VIII. 

No.  10 

A  Study  of  South  America.    1929.   W.  W.  Pierson  &  C.  S.  Love.  Vol.  VIII. 
No.  11 

A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.    1929.    M.  deB. 

Graves.    Vol.  IX.    No.  2 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.   Revised  Edition.   1929.   E.  T. 

Rockwell.    Vol.  IX.    No.  3 
Folklore.   1929.   Ralph  Steele  Boggs.  Vol.  IX.   No.  6 

The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.    1930.    U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol. 

IX.  No.  7 

Art  History.    Mary  deB.  Graves.    1930.   Vol.  IX.    No.  9 
The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.    1930.   Addison  Hibbard.   Vol.  IX. 
No.  10 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Third  Series.    1930.    Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.    Vol.  X.    No.  1 
Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.    1930.   C.  S.  Love.   Vol.  X.   No.  6 
America  and  Her  Music.    1931.    Lamar  Stringfield.    Vol.  X.    No.  7 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.    1931.   F.  M.  Green.   Vol.  X.   No.  8 
Books  of  Travel  Revised  Edition.   1931.   U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Vol.  X.   No.  10 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series.    1931.   Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Bond.    Vol.  XI.    No.  1 
The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China.    1931.    J.  A.  Robertson. 
Vol.  XI.   No.  2 

Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.   1931.   F.  M.  Green.  Vol.  XI.   No.  5 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.    1932.   F.  M.  Green.   Vol.  XI.   No.  8 
Modern  Russia.    1932.    E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson.   Vol.  XII.   No.  1 
Twentieth  Century  American  Literature.    1933.    Revised  Edition  of  Con- 
temporary American  Literature.    Marjorie  N.  Bond.   Vol.  XIII.   No.  1 
Other  People's  Lives,  Third  Series.   1933.   C.  S.  Love.   Vol.  XIII.   No.  2 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixth  Series.   1933.   M.  N.  Bond.   Vol.  XIII.   No.  5 

Single  Copies,  50  cents;  in  North  Carolina,  25  cents. 

The  University  Library  Extension  Department 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Chapter  IX.  Fair  Land  of  Chivalry 

1.  The  Renaissance 

2.  The  Renaissance  Theatre 

3.  The  Renaissance  Plays 

Chapter  X.  Soul  of  the  Age  (William  Shakespeare) 

1.  Shakespeare's  Times  and  Theatre 

2.  Shakespeare,  the  Playwright 

3.  Shakespeare's  Plays 

Chapter  XI.  A  Succession  of  Splendid  Men  (French  Classicism) 

1.  French  Classic  Theatre 

2.  The  French  Classic  Playwrights 

3.  The  French  Classic  Plays 

Chapter  XII.  The  Discontent  of  Man  (Before  the  French  Revolution) 

1.  "The  Gateway  to  Hell" 

2.  The  Pre-Revolutionary  Playwrights 

3.  Plays  of  the  18th  Century 

Chapter  XIII.  Awake  to  Glory  (Romanticism) 

1.  The  Romantic  Theatre 

2.  The  Romantic  Playwrights 

3.  The  Romantic  Plays 


